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_Developaental studies programs are a reality in many, 
colleges ‘and universities, and where they do. not now exist; the 


aD | vem aba of their presence sin the nedr future is. high. Student 
de 


opmental programs are a key ingredient within institutional 
resources to improve chances of suctess for students in developmental 
studies. Student development is not a student personnel programa. It 
is a set of educational practices, grounded in: developmental 
education theory, designed to marshal all available resources within 
an institution into 4 process which will produce a predictable | y 
regult--self-suf ficiency in students. Both developmental studies and 
student development programs should move from the penumbra of college 
cheiaek pyle to the mainstream. Pivotal issues’ which bear upon the 
probability of success in developmental studies include ‘credting a, bo 
condition of critical a@ss, the significance of residential settings, - ow» 


.and the centrality of self-sufficiency in developmental education. 
‘Student development/developmental studies programs which can be 


adapted to specific campus environaents and characteristics of the a ; 
developmental studies program and_its students include: (1) tne 
Self-Assessment. Laboratory, (2) the Life Planning Center, (3) tne 

Curriculum Planning Laboratory, (4) the Human Development Curriculua, 

(5)°an Interdivisional Counseling Network, and (6) the Environment. 

Assessment Laboratory. (Author /MB): ’ 
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When developmental studies and student development programs are 
: soe Ls o, “ . ’ 
se mainstreamed, and coupled, the success potential of both is improved. 


* 


e influence of the European and British systems of 


es al ‘ . } - , : ‘ : 
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The nature of higher education in this country is determined in ‘. 


. Dan \ 
education 46 evident throughout the spectrum of higher education in the 


Pa 


Uni States; however, the American adaptations to these historical 
4 \ 


‘lineages now dominate many aspects. These.adaptations are, in fact, the 
realization of a dream-ra uniquely American dteam that all:citizens can 


benefit from higher’ learning and that all should have equal access to 


e , 


, institutions of higher education. One manifestation of this dream is 


that thousands of citizens who have beeh granted equal access to colleges 


‘ 


+ and universities may. .be denied equal opportunity to eee from higher 


“learning because’ of a myriad of "deficiencies" in their preparation at 
; 7 


other levels of education. ? 


Thus, the partial realization of a dream, a cultural value still 


, wire high priority in this society, has created a dilemma for colleges. * 

’ and universities throughout the nation. How can traditional ,aims of 

, higher education be achieved for all when huge segments of the population : 
lack the traditional preparation of higher education? For, decades, 
universities in particular avoided a head-on confrogtation with this 
dilemma by claiming immunity from a responsibility. After World War II, 


community colleges were created by the hundreds across the country in © j 
4 , r : 24 


a swell the\ atudent ranks of all types. of aie and universities. 


ey z « 
ait . 


« 


‘part to PLaate the equal access portion oF the American ‘dream. But 

neither Fespinep~avoleing. oad desue “by some scarica and creating, 
specialized colleges--has neovided a satisfactory solution. Thus, many — 
Amerigans, hundey for aut aad in. this Boeishy: continue to 

The community college Reet OUaY has responded to this dilemma L 


; - 


ig creating developnental BeRIEe proRtahieea einetsulun intended ta 


_ remedy the "deficiencies" of these students. “Modest, ‘but noteworthy, 


’ 


# ; : . 
succegs has been achieved by these efforts (Roueche and Kirk, 1973). 


Increasingly; universities are Hinding it necessary to follow a similar. 


path (Roueche and Snow, 1977) as their enrollments become more and more 


¢ 


inclusive of these "new" students. | a j : ; o> 3 re: 
The pee no. “longer “ts whether oplieges and universities shall 


be required to cespond to these students;- to respond is imperative. ane ez 


ie 
4 


problem is how to make their responses effective... Assunting that for on 
; Y 


immediate future the response is likely to take the fora of eeeucing 
developmental studies curricula ‘within the k eoldabes and universities, 
the problem becomes how shall the resources -of the institutions bes ‘mar 


atts to insure Set of these programs. ie / 2 
‘This’ chapter will explore the potential ‘of student developmens fo 


- prograns. to assist colleges and universities to make developmental studies ‘ 
effective. bre: specifically, this chapter will examine a particular view bs % 


of student Setelopalntesd model called student development education-for 


‘alts popentens impact on the outcomes of develapndnbal studies: a 


? 
Ps 


The Concept of Student Development Education % Be hog 


, t /. ‘ 


Student” development education has its origins in, student personnel . 


work in higher education and more fundamentally saa “developmental “education 


(Miller. ‘and PEADChy, 1976). Seantifoaslily. Leaduwe ehvseuinel services + 


hava provited “a ibecad range of activities complimentary, but still a 


cillary, 4s instruction. In this tradition, Reunee ve is’ seen as the ay ‘ ) 
: heart" of the services, but the services extend into every aspect pf 
atcotblese learning and prpyide a much-needed ‘dimension of higher edu- 


4 


cation in {ts effort to saceestats the HERG TOpREDE ‘of the total individual. 


aw 4 : e In recent years, wang ‘of eheee proféssionals ‘have become increasingly 
, ° Ts “distil histoned with effectiveness of traditional’ student personnel services. 
. é a 


 emotkartiale best efforts, their work has remained - ‘essentially outside 


of instruction, ‘the main thrust of higher education. Their theories, and # 
‘ -_ 
their strategies, a} Beryices to students, and ERE? are seen by 
‘| 


their teachirg colleagu@@jJjas specialists in the delivery of services. In 


this *tradition,, the harder they try, the more proficiept they become as 
; service specialists, the further they drive themselves away from their . 


eolleagues arid ‘consequently from potential impact on essential learning 


‘ 


’ for ‘all students ; 


Student developaént education is seen as an alternative to this 
a 
fcttesng ‘away from one maiarr ean of blk: education (creaner and Rippey, ° 


¢ 


1975). In this: view, *studaite development professiorls are seen as edu- 
-"cators, not aa service. specialists. “According to this point of view, | 
i development is the “heart"-of all eddcational programs, including instruc- 


tion. To be Bure, student development education provides programs for 


lwaeniing in out-of-class settings, but it is no Longer limited to these r 
, / & 


traditional turfs. Many programs follow snetteiact patterns; others, 


~ 


5) 
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_-fatructured more traditionally, employ baste concepts of teaching in their 


Sy bas naa ae ae and eerereer Contrary to a strict sounealins viewpoint which 


eae 4 “as 
. we ‘ sees aati: gtudent in need a a special assistance with iis or her world, 
‘ _, Student PENRERURERE sees each student progkessing heme normal, sequen- 
~ 4$., °° od 
as tial stages of development in need mainly of opportunities :to eeperiance 
2 Ay . 7 Sica or her world more fully in preparation for Farther ‘development. 
#, ras / i. Student development education is holistic in. its theoretical founda- 


* ees and in its strategies. The concept finds its roots in developmental 
np ar ae . " i 


ai, Wg education (Dewey, 1916; Havighurst’, 1953; Perry, 1970; Kohlberg and Mayer, 


1972;.-and Piaget, 1972) where cognitive and affective dimensions of growth 


ds basic to dévelopsient and iR ciocdent is the aim of education. Such a 


a * are seen “as ‘equal partners in human’ developrient In this view, cognition 
7 ae view inexorably ties student development in all of its programs to instruc- * - 


. ; . t 
{ m ‘ wes and gives meaning to 4ll educational ‘endeavors whether they occur in 
° f a \ y ; 


“ 


or out of the classroom. 


Consistent with the holistic view of education, student development 


sees\its strategies as/providing. a gestalt for learning experiences for 


7 


A } AD) + : 4 . 
: all students. One~pn-one strategies, an essential type from a cher apauyes 
view, are de-emphasized in arudent development SGtESEten: although they 
remain in the arsenat/of professional tools, Instead, strategies which» 
. ) 


‘ are designed to impact the entire institution receive emphasis. Many 
Z Leatntig problems of, students ¢an be diagnosed by sunedetns conditions of 
the total learning climate of.a ‘college’ or university and can be dealt 


with preventively rather than therapeutically. Thus, student development 


' R a 


is proactive, rather than reactive, in its stance toward developments it 


ey u" ee . . > 
. 7, . , 


* dperates st the mainstream rather than on the penumnre of education. 


3 


Menbite refers to the fringe; a surrounding or adjoining region in 
. which ine i exists to a lesser’ degree, a F 


ra . = 
‘ 
” e 
. 
. 
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“higher educa’ ion throughout the United States as responses to this pressure, 


+ The Nature of Develo ental Studies Programs 


rican society has endorsed the principle of equality ot opportunity 
for all ard has interpreted this to mean equality in access to higher — 
education} At the same time society, institutions of higher education, 
and facul hid = have felt pressure to maintain standards of peatente : 
excellence as status measures, as measures of the effectiveness ae tha, 


educationa system; and as matters’ of eotvcuion principle. Therefore, 


developmental education programs have been created in institutions of 


to Prove e wakity of accegs while maintaining SREBE LENE: - 
Many thought ful avbtessioislenceus that equality of access to higher 

education’ is not in itself a sufficient guarantee of equality (Karabel, 

1972; Astin, 1977), and. that rhaigiediinata toe equality of anenee ettias 

only perpetuates the existing stratifications in our society (Karabel, 

ag?) Seif pressure dius equality of access continues from the society 

at large and fcc the federal geveraneng; Educational institutions ‘then- 


selves strive to maintain - sased economic stability through increased en- ; 


rollments. ‘ieee rOuees all vork to insure continued and increased oppor- 


PET ee for, access to higher education for students frou. all sectors of 


snerican Life. 


. | aha 
He a : These external forces operating a institutions of higher education © 

‘to expand access are met by counterforces operating from sae the insti- 4 
” tutions to protece and maintain the traditions of éxpulienes and academic 
"thvevetty that have given value and status éottie faculties and to the 

institutions. - This tension has set the stage for a variety of violent 
ete . a! swings in the f{nstructional patterns of many institutions- the seat pales ; 

tile SESS ERE RONA and the institutions most dubjected to pressures of 


yo ry 
anatase of access, have ‘been the community /junior colleges which have 


” 
wn 


emerged over the past twenty veut These institutions begin with the , ss 


A premise of an open door policy guaranteeing équatity ‘of access while ore 


- ing to maintain standards of excellence sufficient to insure the eae 


’ . 


to their programs and students to employers and to other sectors of higher 
education. 

The Impact of Increased Aten on Higher Education. Since community 
eeliecen operate without an established es ai of their omg Shey have 
been more vulnerable to eedteat attempts at reforns. Cycles of instruc- 

Ks 


4 é 
tional reform based on: behavioral objectives, systematic instruction, and 


recently on career education or on cognitive style, give evidence to the 
community colleges’ felt need to adapt different systems to cope with a 9 
new kind of problem hor higher education.- It ig in these institutions as 
afd vell ‘that the Seencemttey of developmental Beuckes has emerged as an 


institutional response to the problem of siping ath "new students" brought . 


“4A ,_ to the institution by broadened access to higher education. The tension r 
generated by the presence of this body of students has led to a pattern of 


- administratively imposed sofutions to instructional problems as pressures 
Lex ; are 


_ are éxerted: from the top of the hierarchy to try and bring about equality 


while still, meinteiating siren tinieat This effort by administrators to 
find and impose pat dautenes to instrirctional problens frequently has 
led to severe reactions from faculties: it also has created gnormous ten- 
sions and rifts within institutions. , . . 


E Developsiental education is in itself. a pressure point within community 


aaa representing the aveivad of a “gubatanttat new body ef sities 


with a corrésponding differentiation of the faculty and the curriculum to 


create a new area’ specifically Geatgned to serve these new students. 
Devélopmental education in this way can be weet as an institutional response 
to an emerging mew clientele. "abies development also can be seen as‘an 
sttenpe by the institutions to wall off these new students from the main 
sally of the eucieulin of a college and. therefore to oad the standards 


< 


_and patterns of. excellence existent in the institution. 

3 until 1970's ie problem was presumed to be the problem of the _ 
public ae college. In the 1970's profound changes have occurred in 
the characteristics of entering college freshmen throughout the higher 
educational system. Declining scores on SAT's in math and verbal ability 
have testified to the shift in clientele, and the ce tnanae of major de- 
velopmental studies programs in four-year colleges iid universities 
(Roueche and Snow, 1977) is prima-facie evidence of the arrival of the . 

"Community colleges' nee: weudenes on the campuses of a institutions. 
| There isa witgindinity of causes for the guccnenta of these new 
' students in foun colleges. Among. these reasons must be the impact 
of Basic Educational ‘Opportunity Grants and allied federal funding support 


for students which enabled lower middle, class students to attend not only 


the local community college ‘but alsp to attend a more distant four-year | 


| ’ ’ 


college. Numerous studies have documented ,the flow of new students : 


into! higher education, although whether the new stydents are fairly 
‘' cepedseatative of all of our socio-economic classes and ability levels 
is not clear (hatin! 1975). ee (1977) has reported on the National 
. eigiedtudinal Study (NLS) on the class of 1972 as conducted by the National 
. Genter for Hducattonal Statistics. ne has shown a significant shift in 
«patterns of college attendance between the Project er study on the / 


class of 1961 and ‘the NLS study of the class of 1972. There is an apparent 
marked increase in the proportion of low socio-economic class and low 
ability students moving into four-year, colleges as opposed to their earlier 


7 


[civstering in the invade colleges. There also appears to be a concen- 


_tration of minority ‘group students in the four-year schools as opposed’ to 
' the two-year sitio: “Both of these findings run counter to normal expecta- 
tions. Peng's\ analysis of the data underscores the sipatfacanee OF the 
emergence of ack students and new dagepeentay eieneren on campiees 
phioligout higher \educatiton, x . ; 
' Impacts of Increased Access on Organizational Characteristics. American ms 
higher education ts an amalgamation of highly ae institutions. | 
Cross (1971) and Jencks and Riesman \(1968) have argued that with’ the fii 
creased frequency of open dobr admission policies Hiroushout all of higher 
education, there are corresponding increased in homogeneity among insti- oo ] 
Litivue, Aulictaee: et al...(1977) have argued that differentiation con- , = 
' tinues to exist as a dominant characteristic enong the Wittnus types of 
_ Institutions in HaBRSE education. Perhaps both aeeekne are rishi. . a 


‘ Cross's perception af an influx of new students into a wider range of in- 


stitutions in hinher education may wellvbe accurate, but it.also may be: 


_ that these new students are not entering the .full spectrum of higher | 
| 


education but: are entering two-year schools and fhareaatagly the less 


—- 


‘Prestigious four-year institutions.’ In this sense, a greater homogeneity | 
would be likely with a greater similarity in student populations, curricula 
problems, and instructional problems forcing both comminity colleges and 
certaih four-year institutions into similar patterns to résolve similar 
problems. At the same time it is possible that more prestigious insti- 
tutions have been able to eineat Weeks admission patterns and special 
purposes so that their differentiation fram other institutions and from 
each other continued. This is an area about which little is known and 


About which further research needs to be done. However, it appears a 


reasonable hypothesis that there has been a shift in the characteristics 


‘ of entering college freshmen in the less prestigious four-year colleges 


and the least prestigious universities and possibly a minor shifting in ~ 
the configuration of students ‘entering the two-year colleges. Thus, the - 
peat iel and curricular differences between two and four-year insti- 
Sana at ‘the bottom of the prestige scale may be narrowing while the - 


Mifferences from institutions at the dnber half of the scale continue or 


i ancrease. . Ba ad . 


, SS . ? 
Impact of Developmental Studies Programs. Roueche Has documented, 


r-year colleges and/ universities (Rduéche and Snow, 1977). The existence 


i 
these programs throughout higher education, ENrEEEOEes indicates a 


‘2 ties poine created by the arrival of students who are under-equipped 


« 


for, a ALEEET. of eanons to cope with. the standard euretnils offered by 


“the colleges. Although it : would be of interest to discover, how these 
4 
fT r - 


a A | t. | 4 


t= 


ad ; 7 i 
changes occurred and to understand the forces at work to produce this 
change in our higher educational system, it is of paramount importance 
to cope ‘more successfully with the situation. In fact, it is possible 


that the curriculum alarms and excursions of the 1960's and early 1970's 


i} = 


my have been symptomatic of this gradually ag 2 isa brought 

sbaut by new mAGHD of student's enrolling in various types of tasbreurtons: 
‘It may be that an acknowledgement of 4 new clientele iy many frie 

tutions will enable them to more effectively address the curricula pro- 


blems and instructional dilemmas that have been on the penumbra of our 
goncerns about ‘curriculum direction and instructional strategies. It may 


be that the developmental studies programs represent the emergence of a , 


critical mass|which must now be dealt~- with -more directly. 


- Higher education's traditional response has been to "cool out" or to 


e 


“ partition off these less academically able students through a process ‘of 


differentiation--by offering specialized courses or programs. It may be 
that the primary responstbility now is to find processes for integration 
‘to bring these students into the mainstream of the curriculum and to bring 


their specialized curricula into the mainstream of the colle e. 

Community college and southern ‘bisek four-year cplleges have the 
Lotgest history of dealing with the problems: of the ,under-prepared student. 
In the public coumunity college, this effort generally has resulted in a 


fragmentation of the curriculum. Colleges typically have established a > 


° 


series of developmental studies courses or a separate developmental pro- 


. 


gram which is walled off from the rest of the curriculum. The general 


education functions of the college curriculum generally have had little 


to do with the developmental studies courses. Indeed, general education 


* . 
curréntly does not exist as a separate curriculum in community. colleges; 


12 


-l- 7 : , 


se it is lost within the university parallel and transfer curriculum. Trans- 


Ene : ‘ Z fer oriented courses generally are designated as service courses and as\ 


a : ‘ 


; ” general education -courses but with goals abe eoatdandes appropriate only: * 
. ’ 


eH og to ‘the var function. ‘The reality a Most Come ey college curricula 
* ‘bas —_ a series of courses dominated by the iniversity paraliel atid 
‘transfer function to the gettingnk ‘of the general sducation function. 


~\ 4 
Since only approximately 10% of all community ebLlexe, students do eputiated: . 


to a a four-year institution, Ehera nee heen a. subversion of the pUEPeBer: 


ee se eee eee nn a eo ee 8 ee nt te ee 


of a comprehensive curriculum. to benefit a few at the sepende of many. | 


a 


As community colleges must strive to correct this wrong over the 
/, next several. years, 80 the four-year colleges would be well advised to 5g 


avoid this. mpeg as they 1 now grapple with we eentty of the developmental 


" student and his needs. 


_ Development and the Curriculum Mainstream. ‘Therefore, as higher . 


é sddeweton faces increasing numbers” of more hepav avenue students, it is ~ 
. \ es * ' . F i. 
important that institutions respond to the increasing numbers of develop- 


° 


a mental studies programs by. edtablishing processes for integration into the 
. & 
a mainstream petecees and not processes for differentiation which either | i 
= go « : re) 7 - ‘ es .. 
“ > wall away developmental students or track them out of the college curricula. 


4 ' There. are. ‘several paprenns which can serve as a ‘model to help accomplish 


e ” 


- this. Roueche, in, his bl ape 2 and long-term work on the developmental 


ers student, has- developed a series of criteria: that address not only the 
scudeute skill. needs but the- ‘personhood needs of the developmental, student 


df 


mS ee a basis for bringing him into: readiness for’ the. mainstream curriculum. 


’ a 


ail Roueche also had identified characteristics of -successful ‘programs which : 


_ should bea. useful guide (Roueche and Snow, 1977). More importantly, 


ee 


> 
he 
* 
— 


* ‘ , * 
ae a ’ ’ . pes 7 $ ’ . ; " 
. : we P| ~ ' * aw 
. zt uke . * . 
= o : 


”» *: , 
. . . ‘ ° 


perhaps, he hag given. clear warning that success Sh watatetatts develop- 
mental ‘students: in ‘the developmental studies program itself ts no guarantee 
of success at naiitaining that student when he’ moves out of the develop=_ , | 


‘mental studies program into the mainstream curriculum. It is very clear 


a 


that we need to address the problems of making these students self- 


sufficient so that they can move tadependenedy ‘through the college. "Recent 


« 


“work has indicated that a focus pon characteristics such as internality 


and externality for lotus ‘of control appear to ,be fraitful considerations 


ees atx Le NE tenner hes OU! SH 
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with these dendenta. (Rotter, .1966; Gurin, et-al., 1969; ‘Trachtman, 19755 
Meath 1976). The developpant of a cognitive-developmental psychology 
" has pointes the way to a reconsideration of development ‘as a goal for 
education (Kohlberg -and fio 1972). Through the unification of elements 


of the theoretical constructs of Kohlberg and the more 2 pragmatic and 


Us 
applied anaighte of Trachtwans Messick, and Roueche, it is possible that 


' developmental studies my themselves soon be carrying asap burden fue 


;eenenal education -in the community colleges’ and “in the ence division of 


¢ 


many four-year dnstiturtons: Education to develop a capacity fa tide- 7 


pendent fudnewant and a personal sense of ‘values historically -has been .the 
‘er : 
focus of general education. Currently, this focus is abandoned for’a 
a? 
focus upon career phisarinn end vocationalism in the community “colleges and 
e 


ae : many four-year colleges. It +y very possible that developmental education 7 


Pie . ‘ o “i e 


iteelf can take on these furictions as the underlying base to develop the | 
academic and ‘personhood skills usually associated with general educatién.-- Og 
. ‘In this ways thers is hope ‘that developmental wttities need no longer serve Se - 
. ag a differentiation function but rather will Gina ai an integrating function 
within the curritula. and among the student body-—a vehicle for bringing 


ict education, developmental education and gorere education into 


8 1 


the watantcesn of curriculum in much of highed ‘education. 


‘ 


ae - Designing tie Student. Development _ Program 


. 


- 


ane ieauibue aSerion details the major concerns and characteristics 


{ 


of developmental studies ‘programs in hiégher education. Assessing these 


concerns oo ‘the standpotad of. student Acvatopater yields four critical 


oo . 4, Ce 


considerations which should be addressed in student development pro- 


oy 7 4 create a critical beaks condition for ey een tal studies 


students. 


3-4 The developmental studies program should be fully integrated 


~ _ with other educatiorial programs of the institution. 


4. A principle purpose of developmental studies is to fulfill 


the. general education ‘requirement for students. 


Fr This assessment provides’ the basic cornerstones for planning the 


student devélopment programs to assist in the developmental studies 


ae a 
“ effort. - * , a as : | 
>, . It may be hétneud to-draw one final parallel between are ~- 
student- personnel services and ‘etudent develoneent education—ti ex. e 
in : the pemaere vs. mainstream activibies. Wee a . J ee 
. e, ~ On the penumbra-- cial student ersonnel. service strate es. “The 
. * folloving generalized strategies represent ehie: major thrusts of student 


s >= personnel snceiies apropriate for developmental etudtée programs: 


. 
oa = ; , 


--Providing admissions counseling, including orientation, and 


= ; initial educational advisement ; | 
2 i: --Providing housing, including, appropriate educational experiences; 


--Arranging for financial aid for deserving students; 
Gathering data on ‘students from tests and interviews used in 
counseling and sivtaiing sessions; | | 
ae / : | * <-Providing counseling as neéded (typically fapstaneins in types, 
. : = * 


. from personal sencbicas to veteran advising); . 


occasional in-class activities; < " 


--Maintaining atudent records, primarily through the registrar's 
. (. : office; . | 
| ~“Conducting . various student acrivities: 
; Fi . ~-Conducting research on studen&® paeidiaies: 
| "i. Obviously, student ‘personnel services programs vary from institution 
ito instteution, and just as obviously, they provide important services to 


students in many different ways-—ways often essential to student survival 


> 


‘in complex olleges and universities. However, even a cursory analysis 


; 8 
shows that most RERALE Lona: services are queeneyyr eats to ‘meet the require- 
’ z 


Y ments of developmental studies Programs. 


¢ A 
‘A In the mainstream--Typical ee development ‘education strategies. 


Appropriate strategies for student development education are listed below: 


‘ ' “(These areater tee are described in the specific context hee developmental 
studies programs. s. 
--Creates a process for self-assessment and eaitapiadhnent in 


develosweatal studies; , ~ 28 
pe Fs, : “ 
~ . ; * 


' =-Collaborates with administration in identification of envilron~ 


aSe 


re 


.--Creates a process for career self-assessment and decision- 


, making concerning future educational and career plans; 


--Designs record-keeping functions to maximize feedback capa- 
bilities to students for continuous self-appraisal of progress; 
» ‘ 
--Assumes a direct teaching role for part of the developmental 
studies curriculum;; | 
--Collaborates with ‘faculty in developmental studies in curriculum 
/ 


development and in teaching/counseling strategies; 


~—Teane-wibh-facelty-in-insgruction where indicated-in curriculum 


a 


plan; ite 

--Collaborates with faculty in use of xootepetees counselihg/ 
facilitative conpatenctan: 

~-Collaborates with faculty in research on curriculum reform, 


instructional effectiveness, and student performance; 


eas daily as educational and career advisor conducting in- 
c 


lass and individual counseling paapeonis . . " 
~-Collaborates with administration and faculty in identificatidn 
‘of special student needs which must be met in developmental 5 


studies curriculum; , 


4 


mental barriers to optimum learning: conditions for developmental 


studies students and works to remove them or to modify them toward 


more acceptable constraints; 


/ 


--Provides essential services, such. as financial aid and housing, 


: directly to students. ° , Ra as " 


" These. strategies ‘reflect: the basia educational role of student de” 


: velopment professionals aad suggest spetic velatdoushipa and interven- 


eg id 


: , 
a : | { 


aes (6 


te 


tions ni essary to deal with the developmental studies requirements listed 
‘ above.’ In fact, ne strategies may be seen as the’ basic elements of a 
complete plan for responding ‘to dévelopmental studies; “however, critical 
concepts are hidden in these statements. “They need to be extricated and 
discussed in greater detail since their understanding is éauhatine to the 


LA 


succéss of any plan of these proportions. 
® 


Teaching self-sufficiency through process. Student development 


‘utilizes basic teaching concepts. in all. its programs. Any process employed 


to accomplish student development goals must be analyzed by answering the 


questions, "What’are we teaching by the process employed?" aise ll 
% « ~ P a 4 


institutionalized processes actucally teach the opposite of stated goals. 
Por example, most counseling programs ‘assert a goal of self-directedness 
for students; yet, many activities of counselors and academic advisors 


’ 


actually teach dependence. This dee is 'g problem particularly when — 


; ‘dealing with’ developmental studies students. ra was shown earlier that 


self-sufficiency is a major goal of Sweatnneicne’ studies programs. It 
follows: that all processes and activities should teach eeltoouttfetency. 
# ‘Since ‘ebutanie development ge willbe called upon to handle 


the Anitial divlates and placement ag students in developmental studies 


. programs, t the. choice of sapanclure process is critical to the ultimate 


success or failure of the program. f 


e 


‘In this case, sortie variation of self-assessment and placement is 
. clearly indicated. Many--perhaps most--students who require developmental 
; ’ ry f s 4 
studies have a long history of failure in school work. They have learned, 


sometimes not so subtly, that they are mostly incompetent, highly dependent 


students. Traditional academic advising programs employ a clinical you- . 


e 


' come-to-me-and-I-will-help-you attitude which actually reinforces their 


» 
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ee 


“nagative self-image. “On ‘the other hand, a process which emphasizes self- 
assessment, communicates to the student that “he or she is competent to make 


decisions regarding his or her life when, given adequate information. Exon 


this process the a begins to feel adeensuois’s in ete of his’ or her ~ 


Ute, and self-sufficient. ' 


A key factor in student. success ais developnental studies is the process 


‘ 


‘through, which the student came to piaxticdaate. Without this positive founda- 
- tion, eendenta? i aveeroaue in siveieomntal studies may be hostile and fatal-— 
istic. Only a minor miracle may overcome such attitudes; therefore, they 
should be avoided from the outset. _ ‘ 

The critial mass principle. When certain tienteal elements are com- 
bined in exact proportions, a reaction occurs. These dlewdata form a criti- 
_ cal mass when, and only when, the balance between ingredients is exact. 


The analogy is relevant to success in developmental studies. A single 


factor is not likely to produce desired results. One teacher, or even a 


combination of teachers ‘engaged in similar activities, is insufficient to 
the task. Other elements, combined with good teaching, are more likely to 


cause the reaction one sought. 


* . ad 


2 ‘The principle may be summarized as follows: All resources of an in- 


stitution—person, fiscal and shvstcatovoduauat ‘capabilities. to facilitate 
, development in students shen properly managed toward a common goal. The : 
ore inherent in these properties, white combined, help to create a 
critical mass sufficient to stimulate learning: ordmnted behaviors in stu- 
dents. | 

; Obviously, this principle suggests another key involvement for stu- 
dent development prof ssionals in the sucétss. of developmental studies 


programs. The requir ment is to maximize the use of all resources of the 


« 


institution and.to bring them into the precise relationship with each 

other to create learning, oriented behavior in students. .A simple illustra- 
‘i : ot 

tion:. students need to see in obvious ways that all professionals on the 


payroll care what’ is happening’ to them and are involved in the teaching- 
re = - 


learning enterprise. Therefore, counselors and administrators need to be 


> é 


in the classroom to demonstrate their Anvolvement. 
‘i = 2 Jf 


é LO 


The collaboration imperative. Collaboration: has two ros ted advantages 


over independent actions First, collaboration communicates to students that - 
__.______ .teachers are putting forth their best effort to, help them succeed. It is, 
‘after all, a process and this process Ficwe’ aeudenta- Cine teachers care ’ 
. enough about then to make great efforts in their behalf. Second, colla- 
borative effort is almost alyays more potent than “individual effort if only 


because two heads are better than one, 


e 


“2 There are other reasons to collaborate. “Developmental studies programs 


must be integrated with other programs of the institution, and’ collaboration 


- 


r® : 
+ provides the foundation for that effort. Also, it must be remembered that 


*. 


developmental studies programs are attempting to meet certain general edu- 


ca cation requirements of the students; thus, learning activities need to be 


sao # broad based, dealing with those things all people need to know in order to ‘ 


live full-and rich lives in this society (Reynolds, 1969). A combination 

+" of prsresateet baiedte Ke indicated to achieve such far ranging gosls« / 
,_ ‘Student development practitioners can and must help to bring colla- 
boration about among many disciplines, including their own, to focus on 
Planning and executing learning activities for oete studies stu- 
dents. Student development professionals can be the sateivate: the organi- 
zers, the facilitators of collaborative planning the teaching. More than 
this, however, ‘@tudent development professionals must teach in addition 

es 
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to planning. : Be 
The bial’ role. “The involvement ‘of erudene development in. aewetop- 


‘ 


mental Stidies must be complete if it is to be signiftcant. Student depetbape 
ment professionals must be concerned with the processes employed in_dealing 
with students, with insuring eate collaboration anOnE. many Ghacipriiess 


_and with arranging for the actdevement of a Seidinay Gs condition in ane 
= ‘ 


; students' immediate learning elinares But, most important, they must ie 
involved directly in the process of ‘teachiag, : Y 

A major portion of most developmental studies wirteuia includes 
work directly with tie extfenutthetoncs issue. Many programs include 
‘complete courses like "Human Davetapnane” or "Human Relations." Student 
development professionals could teach these courses. Other programs 
incorporate pteaeta wal¥-contept building in courses labeled Reading, 
Writing or Mathematics. - Student development pusfasuibunde could team with 
other tanteanters to help with this chuse oe the courses. In any case, no 
matter what the CAP CURBEBRCH, student development professionals must teach 
in the developasivet studies program, Piste ’ 7 a" 

At this point, it may be helipad to digress brett £0 deal squarely 
with a partfcular issue which plagues educators: when they are required to 
work bogetiier with other professionals. Between teachers and seanietais . 
conflict ics on most canpyans when counselors assert their intentions 
to "consult" with other faculty. Even if counselors‘ potives are altruistic 
sia their competencies unassailable, such gestures often tase to open warfare. 
The situation is saviaeted: to the white middle-class staff of a social 


service agency announcing a new program to be administered in an all black 


ghetto. A "Who needs your help?" reaction would be expected. 


ea 


EL. * < 


‘ 


‘ 
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‘The kinds of working relationships described above are not ‘derived - 
: a 


from the "consultation mot ive." s They aré derived’ from a condition of 


"mutual interdependence. - This. latter eonarties clearly requires “thats,” as .* 
saebataake be a two-headed coin. It is collaborative--each professional 


‘needing assistance from the other and each offering their best assets Xs _* J | 
away ie Z ; 


j 
freely and openly. The task is to join forces with others, not to 'coerce 
them}; to demonstrate to colleagues that one will "lead" where the other 
wishes to*go, not necessatily to reveal some new direction; to prove one's : 
, feat | ' 


value to one's colleague by inductive methods, not to announce one's in- 


dispensibility. Pope : ’ ‘ 
_. Furthermore, the condition of mutual interdependence strongly suggests 
that student development professionals need to learn from other faculty 


the great myriad of competencies they have not had sufficient opportunity 


ee 


to learn from their traditional roles. One would suspect that a healthy 
scitiude to adopt when approaching any collaborative. venture would be, 
"Help me to learn what you do best so I may incorporate new skills in 
= Satavioes" te this way, interdependence within the total faculty can 
Sacttitete che ANGRREAEEON, ‘of the student ‘development program within the 


a 


college. - 


' 


The Generalization of Learning. Finally, the design of student : ‘ 


development prograns must racopaiag che pervasiveness of general education .- 


_@ ’ 


_ requirements. In the sciae that generat, education refers to those learnings 


- be 


nee all people need to = fuller lives, student development can ate 
exutclaade experiences through programs vhich ordinarily transcend foveal” 


datricuion: In a well integrated effort, enrichment of the formal curriculum 


~“ 


Ves 


‘should be a planned process sa Ae student development RipnEee ree bearing: 


. - 


eg ‘major’ responsibility £ for Anplenentation. f 
The Institutional Setting. hevadites bhi! aeieieal mass principle, 
some types of institutions gigas have nce to wire with than others and, 
A " therefore, some stand a better chance of finding the correct balance of 
resources to insuré success. It is ironic that community colleges, those 
\ mneeAbutsons s4 eh a preponderance of developmental studies programs now 
in full enécattons may be least well equipped to create a critical mass 
‘for thats students. Some community colleges have lintbad, or over-diffused, 
resources. They may be trying already to do more than their resources will 
* support. But from the viewpoint of developmental education, perhaps their 
greatest weakness is the lack ,of a residential population in their athdent 
body. ‘. . 


a . On this point, research findings are clear. The achievement of most 1 


duvelopmactad learning objectives is far more common in a residential 
college than in a ccmuittiee college eebtickectug. 1975; Astin, 1977a). 
There are several reasons for this condition and tiey bear directly on . 
planning student development programs for developmental ‘studies students. 
Residential students feel more identified with. the college or the 
 racatt ty They make a ae investment in their education by spending 
more time and energy directly on their educational work, aid they live in 
sore where Sunes Putey enrichment experiences are conmonplace through 
residence hall ii acta 28 These added ingredients at a featdene' college 
or university’ make the achievement of a “eritical mass more probable hin 
~ at a commuter institution even given equal planning and management. 


‘ 
« 
i fw 
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o ; ae ie i : ra Ld . 3 ; 1 
There a no good reason for sake colleges to be glum over this 


disparity, nor for four-year “residenti 1 col bares Se ‘ogiverstetes to be 


emug. | . The essential point: is that both types need. to ‘recognize ‘their 


assets and Liabilities and sie sips uaa plans to take einocltanta advantage 
¥ “ ’ 4 


of their strengths. - . a *} 


Some Suggestions for Student Develo ent, evelopmental Studies Pro ‘Yams ,’ ~ 


To achieve maximum success, apy student development program must be 


adapted to the specifie civcanst ces of the campus environment and the 
‘ . specific characteristics of the developmental -studies program and its” 


_, Students. The following waneeetignn are genexattsad ‘auffieiently to woe 


considerable modification for local conditions. They are offered for two 
vaseonet (1) as a summary of what has been said above; and (2) to offer 
practical and specific ideas for readers ba their own considerations of. 
ends topics ; ; 

| Program #ls thes Bete hesbueaent Laboratory. From the point of 
admissfon to the ctllene de university, students should take chats of 

their ‘athdesiie and career plans. In order to accomplish this, they oneal 
considerable information about themselves, about. eee and about» 


the curriculum. A program should be designed so students can.take a real- 


' 
istic look at these factors based on data acquired during the self-assessment 


; process and then decide for themselves which route to pursue. _ Above all, 


the process chosen should teach ghit-eitttctenay: 

Program #2: The Life Planning’ Center. The process begun in the 
Self-Assessnent Laboratory should be edibeoiad throughout the collegiate 
experience. Circumstances change, students acquire new data about them- 


selves, and students need to re-examine earlier decisions. This center 


ve . 


; ‘shauld be based on a self-assessment model allowing for maximum personalized - 
“exploration of life ‘options. It should ~~ staffed oy. professionals cron 


‘ é iz all digciplines ‘and from all flea in he ‘college’ or university. ° It thould 
x 
provide an excellent opportunity for integration .of educational programs 


/ ¢ 2 
and for faculty collaboration on a critical issue in development for all 


¥ 


: “ students--career of life planning. 


"rogram # : “The Curriculum Planning Laboratory. Curriculum develop- 


ment and aahiee is a \ponetauctie process. It should be formalized and made 


« 


‘visible to allow maximum" ‘participation in curriculum “development | by all 
: \- 
+ atfeceed,. ‘This certainly includes all instructors and student develdpmest 


professionals involved in developmental studies. It probably should 
include many students, administrators, and persons from outside whose lives 


e: _ and work bear on the curriculum planning issues for the program. , ae 


Program #4: The Human Development Curriculum. Many conditions of 
the human experience effectively form barriers to auiision learning ; students 
bring thee conditians with them to the college or university. These con- 
ditions should be dealt with proactively ,and preventively. The curriculum 
should help, students understand themselves and their world better. The 7 . 
payoff likely will be immediate tn the fore of. better grades and more self- 
directed learning. Portions of this curriculum, or all of it, may become 
a part of the developuental studies program; portions may serve. the general 
education component of the curriculum. (Certainly, stideae development 
professionals and perhaps many other keatiing pofesslonale.cueht, to be 
involved in' the planning and in the teaching of this curetculiny 


a? 


~ Program # : Interdivisional Counseling Network. Much of the counsel- 


oes? bl 


. 


~ 


ing. and ‘advising needed by “Weretopesccai studies students is needed on- 


~. 


deacaehe, (This: is probably true for all other students as well.) ° ‘Further- 


aa : a - eee 
. 


_ Mores what is viéeied May or may not require therapeutic competencies. » 
, Yost ‘counseling and advising. compétencies can be ‘learned by, any pro-. aed 
{: ee One role of counselors, working within the academic: depart- 
_- ment or division, should be. to teach certain counseling and g@vising . 
; skills to colleagues and to learn teaching skills ease by their 
colleagues: “The purpose is to form an preieluineasine etek of pro- 
‘ fessionals, all of ‘whom possess counseling, advising, aad teaching com- , 
= pinonetae. Such a pool of talen& forms 4 an enormous institutional vannies 
to facilitate the teaching-learning process Phradghowe the enterprise. : 
Program #6: The Environmental Assessment Laboratory. Hany learning . 
ie , : bueeiets exist within the system. often, they exist from benign neglect. . 
é 


Sometimes, their presence is not even known ned some particularly con- 


scientious student or faculty member stumbles onto them. What is REPHes 
is a deliberate and systematic effort to identify environmental barriers. 


and then to work to remove. or to monty ai The concept is akin toa . 


7 


a? combination of the ombudsman concept and an institutional piwcavet office. 


Summary | 
Developmental studies programs are'a reality in many colleges and , 


‘universities, and where they do not now exist, the likelihood of their . 


* ¢ 
i 4 
f 


presence in the near future is high. Student.,development programs are 

: Fahey “ . ~ 
A a key ingredient within the institutional arsenal to improve chances of 
\  guccess for students in developmental studies... Student development is 


* not a revanped erudent perevanee program. It is a set of -educat ional 
nn to practices, grounded in developmental education theory, sraiened fo marshall 


all available resources within an’ fastitution into a process which. will 


* produce a Predictable reault-“self-suf ficiency in students. 


a, ee ee 


fr + 


sae 


> ae ek : 
Arguments are presented that both developmental studies and student 


_ development programs should move from the penumbra (of college curricula) 
=. 4 to the mainstream. -. Pivotal issues are discussed which bear'on the proba- 


~ + Dbility of sugcess in developmental studies, incluting creating a condition 


e 


0 


he of critical mass, the significance of residential settings, wae the cen- 
, : trality of self-sufficiency in developmental svcatice 
. ; . 2 
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